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and won the battle. Many of the Austrians fled
southwards across the river Sazawa, but the greater
number took refuge behind the walls of Prague.

In the battle itself Frederick played the part of a
brave and skilful leader. His first impression was
that he had gained a decisive victory. In the even-
ing he wrote to his mother:

" My brothers and I are well. The Austrians are in
danger of losing the whole campaign and I find myself
free with 150,000 men, and that we are masters of a
kingdom which must provide us with troops and money.
The Austrians are scattered like chaff before the wind.
I am going to send part of my troops to compliment
Messieurs les Fran$ais and to pursue the Austrians with
the rest."

He informed Wilhelmina that about 5000 men had
been killed and wounded. To his ally, George II.,
he sent word that the battle had been " as decisive
as possible," and to his Scotch friend, Field-Marshal
Keith, that he believed that the capture of Prague
would finish the war. Fuller knowledge showed
that these ideas were ill-conceived. The King's
impatience had caused an attack across treacherous
ground with weary men. The pursuit therefore
failed, and the Austrian casualties did not greatly
exceed the Prussian. Frederick himself later com-
puted his loss at 18,000 men, "without counting
Marshal Schwerin, who alone was worth above
10,000." The most moderate estimate states it at
12,500. The Austrians lost some 13,000, including
prisoners, but nearly 11,000 more fled across the